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of the work. Both dwell on narrow highlands -at the east end of the Mediter- 
ranean. One race, north of Carmel, has wrought out its history on a fragment 
of the earth's crust that had suffered gentle subsidence beneath the sea long be- 
fore history began, so that it invaded every valley and made a coast of alter- 
nating bays and promontories with some sort of shelter for ships. The land 
itself was all rugged mountain and valley, nowhere lacking views of the sea 
on which the rough slopes descended, to which every gorge and valley opened, 
and beside which lay all the towns. The call of the sea resounded forever 
throughout Phoenicia and the people fared forth to know the world and mix 
with its peoples. 

In this sinking of the Phoenician shore Carmel was a sort of hinge point. 
To the south the shore rose instead of sinking and put between Judea and the 
Mediterranean a fifteen-mile-wide strip of ancient sea floor, brought to light in 
the uplift, its edge straight, harborless and quickly cliffed by the waves, the 
more to part the Jew from the sea. East of this smoother belt, beyond the 
cuesta of the Shephelah, lies the flat-rock plateau of Judea, 3,000 feet above the 
sea, its border cut by the rushing rains into the deep, crooked defiles that are 
the only path from below. Thus the Jews lay aside from the life of the world 
effectively a race set apart. 

"In Judaea . . '. many a village and almost every hilltop brings with it a 
sense of space and of being at the top of everything. . . Scores of other villages 
give rise to the same feeling. Perhaps it is in part imagination but my com- 
panion felt likewise. It cannot be wholly imagination, for our host evidently 
loved the view: and few men are so dull that they fail to be thrilled with some 
slight stir of feeling when they stand looking down on all the world at sunset." 

After the charming narrative and mingled with it comes Huntington's new 
presentation of his doctrine of Dry Epochs. Unusual drought in the desert 
drives its nomad inhabitants for very life to the agricultural border land. 
Then civilizations are overwhelmed by hungry swarms of desperate men. Of 
old, thousands of years ago, climates were wetter than now, and the change 
came not gradually but in sudden decades of acute drought, followed again by 
centuries of moister years. Two of these crises of aridity fell in 1200 B. C. 
and 700 A. D., two periods of chaos in history for lands neighboring the desert. 
"Three eras make up the tale of history. Three great pulsations the course of 
climates during the same period. The eras and the pulsations agree in time. 
The first era comprises the hazy past when Egypt and Babylonia were at their 
greatest. It ends with the chaos of the Aramaean migrations. The second 
spans the life of Israel in Palestine, the Greeks in their islands and peninsula, 
Italy in the most western of the great lands of antiquity and Assyria and Persia 
far to the east. It also ends in chaos with the migrations of the Barbarians and 
the Mohammedans." 

The plea for this doctrine will not convince everyone, but Huntington's 
readers have not in the past needed to be convinced to enjoy his writing. This 
book leaves us ready for more. Mark Jefferson. 

Persia in Revolution. With Notes of Travel in the Caucasus. By J. M. 
Hone and Page L. Dickinson, xivand 218 pp., map and illustrations. T. Fisher 
Unwin, London, 1910. 2s. 6d. 

Persia in Revolution is a brief and somewhat unsatisfactory account of a 
trip from Warsaw to Baku to Teheran, with an excursion into Trans-Caucasia. 
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The time is during the recent revolution in Persia and much attention is given 
to the relations of England and Russia to the political conditions of Persia. 

Much is made of the difficulties of travel, more of the fantastical side of 
the revolution — some of which is not particularly clear or coherent — and the 
more interesting section of the volume is devoted to certain aspects of Persian 
life. Except in this latter section, the volume adds little of interest that is not 
generally known and has not been more fully described elsewhere in a more 
authoritative and appealing way. R. E. Dodge. 

AUSTRALASIA AND POLYNESIA 

Melancsians and Polynesians. Their Life-Histories Described and Com- 
pared. By George Brown, D.D. xv and 451 pp., illustrations, appendix and 
index. Macmillan & Co., Limited, London, 1910. $3. 

The presence of a prior theory has availed to deform the arrangement of 
Dr. Brown's presentation of his material, but his honesty as a primary observer 
is so ingrained that the most minute and intimate scrutiny fails to disclose a 
single instance in which the prejudicial theory has marred the accuracy of his 
record of things which have come under hjs own eye. Dr. Brown's prejudice 
is that the black race and the brown race of the Pacific are one in source. The 
unity of the widely extended brown Polynesian race is well established and 
wholly accepted. We are forced to acknowledge, however, that we use the 
designation Melanesian only as a provisional and descriptive term; we have 
no evidence that the folk are single in race between New Caledonia and New 
Guinea, and there is good reason to suppose that the Melanesian name covers 
at least two black races and areas of intermixture of the two, the whole over- 
laid, as I have elsewhere shown at length, with later contamination of the 
migrant Polynesians. To adjust his observations to this theory of unity Dr. 
Brown has split each of his chapters by a warning dash into the Melanesian 
record and that derived from Polynesia. For each topic he qualifies as a com- 
petent witness. He served the missionary life in Samoa for fourteen years 
from i860; in 1875, he was the first man to open to knowledge the Duke of 
York Group and adjacent coasts of New Britain and New Ireland; in 1879 he 
began his acquaintance with the Solomon Islands. His theory makes his book 
awkward, but it has had no discoloring effect upon the record of observation 
whether it come before or fall after the dash. 

His Samoan notes have the advantage of a more unsophisticated society 
than is recorded in Kramer's great monograph; they are to be associated with 
Turner's study of that people, and they by turns corroborate, correct and sup- 
plement his former colleague. In the Melanesian section we find evidence that 
Dr. Brown has not made himself familiar with the recent work which has shed 
a bright light on the Gazelle Peninsula in Neu-Pommern (New Britain) and 
upon the black shore of Neu-Mecklenburg (New Ireland) facing Mioko at 
which he was so long stationed. We gain by this rather than suffer loss, for it 
affords a measure by which to compare his observation and, to find it true. 
Ethnographers, therefore, may place full credence in this volume as an exact 
and independent record of Samoa, of the islands and littoral of St. George's 
Channel, of the Shortland Islands in the Solomon archipelago and of certain 
parts of the Louisiades and the adjacent shore of New Guinea. Students of the 
South Sea would have felt it a distinct loss if this venerable observer had neg- 
lected to publish this volume. William Churchill. 



